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II, Foulet may be right in arguing, as he does 
in great detail, that the episode with Tibert is 
an invention of our author's, and that since 
Marie's version of episode 4 (the crow and the 
wolf) agrees with our text : 1, in motivating the 
theft of the cheese, 2, in not mentioning the 
beauty of the crow, 3, in leaving the last word 
to the fox, as against Phaedrus and the me- 
diaeval Eomulus collections, hence our author 
also drew on Marie, 19 — this conclusion is sec- 
ondary to the main issue and should not he 
allowed to obscure it. For the important thing 
is that having once established the literary pro- 
venience of branch II, the other branches of 
the cycle take their places accordingly, as grad- 
ual additions — one is tempted to say * accre- 
tions ' — to the central episode of the story. 

Thus Va is the natural continuation of II. 
The insult to Hersent cries for a settlement, 
and the well-known scene at Noble's court, 
where the animals with their amusing pseudo- 
nyms gather about the lion, like the knights 
about King Arthur, is a move in that direction. 
The redactor of MS. group B was correct in 
placing Va next to II : the two branches once 
constituted an entity and are, as language and 
style show, certainly by the same author. One 
of Foulet's most convincing chapters (X) is 
devoted to the latter's method of composition. 
We see there how under the influence of the 
epic and more especially of the roman courtois, 
together with a knowledge of legal procedure 
equal to that shown in the Coutumes de Beau- 
voisis, the trouvere transformed the clerical 
satiric episodes of Nlvard into the more com- 
prehensive beast epic, full of bonhomie and 
verve, a true reflection of mediaeval baronial 
society, destined to live on into modern times, 
long after its prototype the Ysengrimus was 
forgotten. 

The rest of Foulet's treatise is devoted to 
the incidents of this growth. The various 
branches are considered with reference to their 
chronology and possible sources; the author- 

"This has also been argued for episode 1, see for 
latest and most elaborate discussion, E. P. Dargan, 
Cock and Fox, in MP IV (1906), 57 ft. The fable 
occurs several times in the figures surrounding the 
Bayeux tapestry. 



ship of branches II and Va is considered, the 
relationship of the Beinhart Fuchs to our cycle 
is given a plausible explanation, and finally 
there is a chapter on the Renard and "folk- 
lore," in which the thesis is defended that " all 
of the passages from works of the thirteenth 
century in which scholars have sought to find 
echoes of contemporary folklore hail directly 
or indirectly from our widely-known romance." 
A consideration of these problems will be 
taken up in the following number of this 
journal. 

Wm. A. Nitze. 

University of Chicago. 



Frederick S. Boas, University Drama in the 
Tudor Age, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 

Dr. Boas's book has been long awaited. First 
compiled in the form of a series of Clark Lec- 
tures, delivered at Cambridge in 1904-05, it 
was definitely announced as ' in preparation for 
publication in enlarged form' at the head of 
the bibliography of University Plays contrib- 
uted by its author to the sixth volume of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
(1910). Let it be said at once that, in its 
characteristic excellence of style and judgment, 
in accuracy of detail, and in format, the vol- 
ume can hardly fail to satisfy the expectations 
of the many students who for a decade have 
been looking to its publication. 

There is, however, an important difference 
between the scope of the book as it now ap- 
pears and that suggested in the earlier an- 
nouncements that is likely to cause chagrin to 
Americans and other readers far removed from 
the English libraries, in which alone the ma- 
jority of the academic Latin plays of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are accessible. 
The original title, The English Academic 
Drama, seemed to promise a comprehensive 
treatment of the entire extant output of the 
English scholastic stage till at least the period 
of the closing of the theatres in 1642 ; and Dr. 
Boas's summary of University Plays in Chap- 
ter XII of the sixth volume of the Cambridge 
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History, though restricting itself to plays acted 
at Oxford or Cambridge, did cover both the 
Tudor and the early Stuart age. It is there- 
fore a disappointment to find that both in its 
actual practice and by its new title his defini- 
tive work refuses to treat any dramas not known 
to have been acted at one of the two universi- 
ties before 1603. The particular reasons for 
this narrowing of range Dr. Boas does not ex- 
plain, contenting himself with the categorical 
statement in his Preface: "I have dealt only 
with plays which were certainly written and, 
with one or two possible exceptions, performed 
at Oxford or Cambridge in the Tudor period. 
School and Inns of Court plays, though aca- 
demic in the wider sense of the phrase, fall 
outside the limits of this volume." 

So rigidly does the author hold himself to 
the newly imposed limits of his work that he 
allows formal discussion to no more than fifteen 
of the twenty-eight academic dramas summar- 
ized in the article of Professors Churchill and 
Keller ('Die lateinischen Universitats-Dramen 
in der Zeit der Konigin Elisabeth,' Jahrbuch 
der dtsch. Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1898). 
Not less than thirty-five other Latin plays in- 
cluded in Dr. Boas's own bibliography are simi- 
larly neglected. There is no doubt that the 
practice is consistent : the plays passed over are 
not definitely known to have been acted either 
at Oxford or at Cambridge before the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. When one considers, how- 
ever, the haphazard nature of the Tecords of 
university performances and the accidental 
preservation of such texts as survive, one doubts 
whether the scope of even the special Oxford 
and Cambridge stages can be properly gauged 
from so small a percentage of the total product. 
The great majority of the Latin dramas acted 
in England before the Eestoration must have 
been the work of university men and, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, may be 
fairly taken to represent university taste and 
practice, even where documentary proof does 
not set them within the limits of place and time 
established by Dr. Boas. A reader desirous of 
acquainting himself with the general nature of 
academic drama in Shakespeare's time can ill 
afford, for example, to ignore William Gold- 



ingham's Herodes, written by a Cambridge 
scholar about 1570-80, merely because its per- 
formance happens not to be recorded; nor can 
he easily rest satisfied with the purely casual 
mention of the most famous of all Anglo-Latin 
comedies, Buggle's Ignoramus, first acted at 
Cambridge in 1614-15. 

Dr. Boas's book fails indeed to offer the 
definitive study of Anglo-Latin academic drama 
from the time of George Buchanan to that of 
Laud, which has long been recognized as an 
urgent necessity and which the admirable bibli- 
ography contributed to the Cambridge History 
persuaded many students that he had in hand. 
A very large number of the most interesting 
plays of this type can still be studied only in 
the German plot-synopses given in the pioneer 
work of Churchill and Keller, now nearly 
twenty years old, or in the necessarily very cur- 
sory references of Professor G. C. Moore Smith 
(cf. especially "Notes on Some English Uni- 
versity Plays," Modern Language Review, Vol. 
III). 

By thus limiting his discussion of the Latin 
academic plays, Dr. Boas gains space in his 
volume for the treatment of two other subjects, 
closely but not indissolubly associated with the 
former. The external history of the Oxford 
and Cambridge college stages during the Tudor 
era is treated extensively in Chapters I, V, and 
X, and in parts of VI and VIII. Very minute 
attention is given also to the small number of 
extant university plays in English. To the 
discussion of the Cambridge Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, the Oxford Caesar and Pompey and 
Narcissus, and the Cambridge Club Law and 
Parnassus trilogy nearly sixty pages are de- 
voted. The criticism of these plays is in all 
respects excellent, but it may be doubted 
whether they do not find their most illuminat- 
ing treatment in connection with the general 
progress of English vernacular drama — a con- 
nection in which most of them have already 
been copiously discussed. Of the Latin plays 
which receive detailed attention four — Hymen- 
aeus, Victoria, Pedantius, and Laelia, besides 
the later Fucus Histriomastix and the English 
Club Law — have recently been edited by Pro- 
fessor Moore Smith with a thoroughness which, 
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as Dr. Boas generously recognizes, leaves no 
great opportunity for fresh elucidation. Prac- 
tically new ground, however, is broken in the 
author's discussion of Grimald's Christus Re- 
divivus and Archipropheta, Christopherson's 
Greek Iephthae, the manuscript Absalon of un- 
certain authorship, Worsley's Synedrium Ani- 
malium, Gager's Oxford plays, and the Cam- 
bridge comedies of Silvanus, Hispanus, and 
Machiavellus. It is the excellence and unique 
importance of the pages given to these plays 
which may perhaps excuse the expression of 
the otherwise presumptuous wish that the 
author might have seen fit to devote a larger 
proportion of his book to the little known de- 
partment of literature they represent. 

The present book is by no means a simple 
amplification of the forty-page essay on 'Uni- 
versity Plays ' written five years ago for the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. In 
addition to the change of scope already alluded 
to, there are not infrequent alterations of judg- 
ment, based on new information or maturer 
reflection. The interesting evidence proving 
that the English interlude of Thersites is an 
Oxford play (p. 20 f.) apparently came to the 
author's attention after the preparation of the 
earlier article, which makes no mention of this 
play. That the British Museum Stowe MS. play 
of Absalom is probably identical with the play 
of the same name known to have been written 
by Thomas Watson of Cambridge ; that Gammer 
Gurton's Needle was composed by William 
Stevenson ; that Halliwell's lost Dido was writ- 
ten in hexameter verse; that Byrsa Basilica 
(by J. Eicketts?) was roughly contemporary 
with the opening of the Eoyal Exchange in 
1570 ; that Anthony Munday wrote the English 
counterpart to Victoria, called The Two Italian 
Gentlemen; and that the notorious Prancis 
Brackyn, Eeeorder of Cambridge, is satirized 
in the Eeeorder of The Return from Parnassus 
are all current assumptions which Dr. Boas ac- 
cepted with little question in the Cambridge 
History, but which he sees reason to dispute in 
his later treatment. 

In a volume obviously prepared with the ut- 
most care by the author and printed by the 
nearly infallible Oxford Press it is surprising 



to find even the short list of apparent errata 
which follows: 

Preface, p. v, 1. 13, 'T e' for 'The.'— 
P. 18, 1. 1, ' eo-Hellenicn ' for ' neo-Hellenic.'— 
P. 18, 1. 18, ' tragedie ' presumably for ' trage- 
dies.'— P. 114, 1. 18, 'Richard/ apparently a 
slip of the pen for 'Richmond' (i. e., Henry 
VII) : ' Bernard Andre, who had accompanied 
Richard on his invasion of England.' — P. 227, 
1. 14, ' ther ' for ' other.'— P. 413, Index. The 
page reference after 'Thersites (the English 
play) ' should be ' 20, 21 ' rather than ' 21-2 ' 
as given. On page 254, 11. 18 ff., occurs the only 
serious error the present reviewer has noted. In 
a quotation from Stringer's account of Queen 
Elizabeth's second visit to Oxford as printed 
in Nichols, Progresses of Elizabeth, occurs the 
following gibberish : " ' a long tedious oration 
made unto hir by the Junior Proctor of the 
University, about a mile from the in the very 
edge of their bounds or liberties towards city, 
Shotover.'" The italics are, of course, mine. 
In the second edition of the Progresses of Eliza- 
beth (1823, Vol. Ill, p. 160) the passage itali- 
cized is given in the following obviously cor- 
rect form : ' about a mile from the City, in the 
very edge of their bounds or liberties towards 
Shotover.' Reference to the printed page will 
show that the nonsense is chargeable not to 
Dr. Boas but to the compositor's accidental mis- 
placing of the word ' city/ in altering the align- 
ment after proof had been corrected. 



Tucker Beooke. 



Yale University. 



THE EELIGIOUS DEAMA OF THE 
GEEMAN" MIDDLE AGES 

La theologie dans le drame religieux en Alle- 
magne au moyen age, par Georges Duriez. 
Lille, Bene Giard, 1914. 8vo., 645 pp. 

Les apocryphes dans le drame religieux en 
Allemagne au moyen age, par Georges 
Duriez. Lille, Eene Giard, 1914. 8vo., 
112 pp. 

Taking the words of Creizenach: "Le 
dramaturge n'invente rien, il emprunte tout 



